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The  Prose  Style  of  John  f."ilton 


Brief  BioKra^hical  okcitch. 

Born  in  London,  u-c.  9,  1608.   In  St.  caul's  School,  Lonaon,  16:^0. 

Entered  Ch  ist's  College,  Cambridge,  b^b,   12,  1^25.   Received  degree 
of  B.  A  .  1629;  .V.  A., 1652.  L>^ft  Cambriage  for  Horton  in  1652  - 
(authorship)  .received  M,  A.  (Oxford)  in  1635.   Remained  at  Horton 
till  1657.  Y/ent  to  the  Continent  in  1657.  Returntjd  lor  political 
reasons  in  1659  -  (authorship).  Was  Latin  Secrtjtar7  of  State  in 
1649-60.  Became  blind  in  1652,  Retired  from  Public  Life  in  lc60  - 
(authorship).  Died  Nov.  8th,  1674. 

Milton  as  a  prose  '.Vriter. 

To  most  ijiglish  readers  Iiiilton  is  known  as  a  poet  only  - 
as  the  author  of  Comus  eind  Paradise  Lost  and,  yet,  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Smith  is  true  "that  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  iiis  prose  works  are 
incapable  of  forming  an  idea  of  his  entire  personality."  Milton  is 
never  more  himself  than  in  some  of  these  fervid  ^Tose  utterances. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  prime  of  his  life  v-as  almost  ex- 
clusively spent  in  the  production  of  prose.  According  to  accepted 
criticism,  his  style  falls  into  the  three  periods  - 

(1)  From  his  birth  (1608)  to  his  return  from  European  travel 
in  1640. 

(2)  From  1640  to  the  Restoration  -  lo60. 
(5)  From  1660  to  his  death,  in  1674. 

The  first  of  these  periods  was  devoted  to  the  composition  of  his 
shorter  poems  such  as  Comus  and  L' Allegro.  Tne   last  period  was  occu^ii^d 
with  his  two  great  e^dcs  and  Samson  Agonistes.  The  middle  period, 
which  incluaes  his  life  from  thirty-two  to  fifty-two,  or  the  best  of 
his  manhood,  was  wholly  devoted  to  prose  and  even  then,  as  it  appears 
he  ceased  from  writing  in  this  form  on  account  of  the  jjolitical  results 
of  the  Restoration  rather  than  by  v/ay  of  preference,  "I  imagined,"  he  says 
"that  I  was  about  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  uninterru^-ted  ease  and  turned  my 
thoughts  to  a  continued  history  of  my  country  from  ohe  earliest  times 
to  the  present."  Apart  therefore,  from  the  specific  character  of  the 

\ 


prose  ,  the  strong  i-rssiom^tive  argument  would  be  that  we  are  to  look 
for  Sijecial  excellence  in  that  literary  work  uhich  absorbed  his  beat 
energies  and  best  days  midvvay  betw..en  the  experiments  of  youth  and  the 
infirmities  of  age.  This  argument  is  doubly  confirmed  -.vhen  it  is  re- 
called that  doi'ing  this  period  iVdlton  was  in  prosperity  and  free  to 
use  nis  pen  as  it  pleased  him  while  the  return  of  Charles  II,,  in  1650 
opened  his  career  of  physical  suffering,  poverty  and  political  dangers. 
Great  stress  has  always  been  laid  u^on  the  quaint  remark  of  uhe  author  himself 
as  to  his  prose  -  "In  this  manner  of  writing,  knowing  myself  inferior 
to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  ta^k,  I  have 
the  use  as  I  may  account  it,  but  of  ray  left  hand."  As  we  r_ad  this 
we  are  not  to  fox'g^t  thti  other  declaration  of  the  author  modestly  made 
and  yet  true,  that  all  he  wrote  -  "whether  prosing  or  versing"  had  cer- 
tain signs  of  life  in  it."   Moreover,  taking  the  language  as  it  reads 
it  is  to  be  rem.mbered  that  the "left  hjnd"or  a  Milton  is  more  skilful 
and  mighty  than  the  right  heind  of  most  others.  Milton's  best  work  was 
in  poetry.  He  did,  however,  a  good  work  on  other  lines.  fT.is  prose  is7 
Indeed,  local  in  its  occasion  and  r^ferjnce.  It  is,  aloo,  controver- 
sial in  its  tone  and  jftwit  aim.  btill,  there  are"c2rtain  signs  of  life 
in  it"  and  these  must  be  detected  and  interpreted.  Despite  manifest 
and  flagrant  ei^rors,  ?>Cilton's  ^'rose  has  a  representative  character. 
Though  not  an  ideal  or  model  prose,  it  is  characteristic  and  deserves 
more  careful  study  than  is  g^n^rally  acorded  it.   "It  is  to  be  regretted" 
says  "acauley  "that  th-  prose  writings  of  Mlton,  shciild  in  our  time 
be  so  little  read.   As  comi^ositions  they  deserve  the  attention  of  every 
man  .vho  wishes  to  bec>.'me  acquainted  with  the  full  ,jOwer  of  the  iinglish 
L-ngU"?e.  They  aboiuid  in  passages,  com,.ared  v;ith  ahich,  the  finest 
declawations  of  Burke  sink  into  insignif icsnce . "  So  i^attison,  his  latest 
biographer  writes  of  hilT"orks:  "They  are  monuments  of  our  language  so 
remarkable  that  they  must  always  be  resorted  to  by  students,  as  long 
as  tfnglish  remains  a  medium  of  ideas."     Ke  justly  adds  "Yet  on  the 
score  of  style  his  prose  is  subject  to  serious  deductions."  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  an  edition  of  wiilton's  rrose  Works,  by  P.ir,  i.iyers 
is  among  recent  puolications. 

His  Prose  Works  in  .ijiglish 

His  Prose  as  that  of  Bacon  was  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  English; 

The  English  j^rcvailing,  however,  as  the  Latin  did  with  Bacon,  These 

works  may  be  said  to  consist  of  -  The  History  of  uigland  u^,  to  the 

Norman  Invasion  and  of  ramphlets  on  various  topics.  As  to  the  History 

it  was  his  ouTi^ose  to  carry  it  dorm  to  his  own  time,  but  i:'ersonal  and 

political  events  obliged  him  to  close  it  at  the  Norman  period.  As 

far  as  it  goes  ,  however,  it  is  valuable  in  giving  us  an  ©Xitm^jle  of 

Milton  in  the  narrative  style  as,  also,  in  revealing  a  special  interest 

on  the  author's  part  in  the  early  history  of  England.  Opening  with 

an  account  of  the  oldest  British  history,  it  closes  v.ith  a  brief  account      / 

of  Harold,  th-  last  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  while  from  first  to  last  no  / 

occasion  is  lost  to  protest  against  the  abuses  of  uomijiism  in  Saxon 

England. 
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The  Pamphlets,  ebout  t\venty-five  in  number,  are  on  various 
subjects  -  politics  and  church  government,  education  and  divorce,  and, 
with  few  exceptions  are  written  in  English.  The  series  opens  with, 
Reforniation  touching  Church  liscipline  in  England  -  and  closes  with 
A  Ready  ?i.nd  Fasy  VJay  to  establish  e  free  Commonwealth.  Of  the  series 
nine  are  ecclesiastical;  eight  are  political;  four  ere  on  the  ques- 
tion of  divorce;  two  are  in  defense  of  himself;  one  is  on  education, 
and  one  on  freedom  of  speech.  With  the  exception  of  the  tract  on 
education,  the  one  object  of  all  is  to  protest  against  the  exercise 
of  tyranny  in  church  and  state  and  social  relations  end  to  plead  for 
the  exercise  of  that  freedom  which  is  the  right  of  every  nan. 

The  titles  of  the  most  important  are  as  follows: 

Reformation  touching  Church  Discipline  in  England.   Pre- 
latical  Episcopacy;  An  Apology   for  Smectymnus.  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelaty.  i  The  Divorce  Controversy  -  four 
parts.  Considerations  touching  the  Means  of  removing  Hirelings 
out  of  the  Church.  Anipadversions  on  the  Remonstrant.  The  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  :Jlagistrates .  Iconoclastes.  Ready  and  Easy  to  Establish 
a  Free  Commonwealth.  Areopagitica.  History  of  England  (Britain). 
Tract  on  Education. 

There  are  three  or  four  of  these  which  MacaiiLey  seems  to 
prefer  as  he  TTites  et  the  close  of  his  celebrated  essay  on  "ilton  - 
"We  had  intended  to  dwell  at  some  lerigth  on  the  sublime  wisdom  of 
the  Areopagitica  and  the  nervous  rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast;  to 
point  out  some  of  those  magnificent  passages  7,'hich  occur  in  the 
Treatise  of  Reformation  and  The  Animedversions  on  the  Remonstrant." 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  discussion  before  us,  to  em- 
ijhasize  any  one  of  these  treatises  save  to  say  that  by  general  con- 
sent the  Areoprgitica  -  a  plea  for  the  liberty  of  ijinli censed  printing 
is  accorded  the  first  place  among  his  English  works. 

His  Latin  treatise  on  -  Christien  Doctrine,  published  in 
13^4,  and  giving  origin  to  Macauley's  essay  on  Milton,  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  prose  production  of  the  author. 

Confining  ourselves  to  his  English  authorship,  we  shall 
notice  first  of  all,  -  The  Chief  Defects  of  his  Style. 


CHIEF  DEFECTS  OF  HIS  STYLE. 

(l)  Aji;::lo-L8tin  Diction  and  Construction 

This  frec^uent  use  of  Latin  terms  and  forms  is  to  some 
extent,  pardonable  inja  mind  trained  precisely  as  was  that  of  Milton. 
He  had  been  educated  from  a  boy  in  the  daily  drill  of  thatLatnn 
verse-making  so  common  in  all  the  preparatory  English  schools  of 
his  time.  Before  entering  the  University  end  while  in  it,  Lstiij 
composition  was  an  essential  part  of  his  duty.  The  proficiency 
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i*ich  he  reached  is  well  knov.Ti  in  literary  history.  In  such  an 
example  as  he  gives  us  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  under  the  title  of 
"Vacation  Exercise"  viritten  in  Latin  and  ^nplish,  we  see  this  early 
habit.  Later,  in  the  troublous  times  of  Cromwell,  he  is  chosen  to— 
the  office  of  Latin  Secretary.  Accepting  the  appointment,  his  Cam- 

»  bridge  drill  is  utilized  and  perfected  by  state  correspondence. 

In  the  very  year  preceding  his  death,  his  Latin  verses  are  republished 
in  connection  with  his  English  poems.  Some  of  his  works,  as  stated, 
were  written  in  Latin  instead  of  English  and  left  by  the  author  in 
their  ancient  form. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefoi-e,  that  we  find  this  foreign 
element  in  ell  his  prose.  With  Bacon,  the  use  of  the  Latin  arose 
partly  from  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  partly  from  his  Tiew  as  to 
the  inferiority  of  the  English.  vVith  Milton,  the  use  of  it  was 
rather  a  second  nature,  the  revsult  of  carefully  formed  literary  habit. 
jHence,  to  a  careful  reader  of  the  prose  of  '"iilton,  it  vdll  appear 
that  the  Latinism  of  his  language  extends  beneath  the  language  itself. 
1/vhen  we  read  such  phrases  as  -  Inquisitorient  Eishops;  Temporizing 
and  Extemporising  Licensers;  Fxquisitest  Books  -  it  is  evident  that 
the  Latinizing  is  not  merely  verbal.  The  same  element  is  found  in 
sentence  and  paragraph  and  even  in  the  thought  beneath  them,  so  that 
the  compromise  effected  between  the  native  and  the  foreign  makes  it 
difficult  to  state  which  has  the  precedence^  Were  Milton,  in  his 
diction,  more  like  Bunyan  and  less  like  Browne  end   Burton,  the  in- 
herent worth  of  his  prose  would  at  once  give  it  power  and  currency. 

—  Instead  of  this  we- note  harsh  inversions  and  cumbrous  constinictions. 
Our  attention  is  called,  at  every  point,  rather  to  the  earlier  pnd 
cruder  forms  of  English  than  to  its  more  modem  improvements.  It  is 
thus  that  Pattison  properly  speaks  of"the  absence  of  construction" 
by  which  he  means  -  of  clear  construction.  He  adds,  "'ililton  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  notion  of  what  a  period  means.  He  leaves  off, 
not  v/hen  the  sense  closes  but  v/hen  he  is  out  of  breath."  There  is 
truth  in  this.  Not  a  few  of  those  passages  so  often  qu4ted  by  critics 
as  examples  of  clear  and  elegant  English,  are  hopelessly  involved  snd 
.nust  be  annotated  and  explained  in  order  to  be  readable.  Milton 
would  have  presented  a  clear  diction  and  structure  had  he  kno/vn  "small 
Latin"  and  given  full  expression  to  his  English  speech.  It  ujst  be 
added  here  that  the  technical  and  polemic  topics  discussed  by  the 
author  did  much  to  encourage  this  free  use  of  Latin  idiom  and  structure  . 
In  fact,  it  largely  made  it  necessary. 

The  author  seemed  to  be  aware  of  what  the  English  language  could 
do  and  ought  to  do  and  is  found  giving  special  attention  to  its  early 
forms  and  varied  uses.  Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  philological  nienuels, 
is  careful  to  call  frequent  attention  to  the  fact  that  "/lilton  was  one 

of  a  few  who  looked  into  language  etyrnologically  rather  than  superfi- 
cially. "He  is  the  first  i-nglish  writer,"  says  one,  "who  possessing 
in  the  ancient  models  a  standard  of  the  effect  which  could  be  produced' 
by  choice  of  words,  set  himself  to  the  conscious  study  of  our  native 
tongue  with  a  firm  faith  in  its  undeveloped  powers  ."  Whiie  this 
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remark  applies  aore  particularly  to  his  poetry,  it  has  an  illustretion 
•as  well  in  his  prose.  /"His  eviction,  after  ell,  is  better  than  his 
construction.  He  never  seems  to  have  at  command  in  his  prose,  that 
easy,  facile  and  natural  style  that  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  shorter 
poems.  He  is  here  at  e  disadventege  and  the  composition  is  lahored, 
in  this  respect,  Hooker  and  Bacon  are  vaster  his  superiors.  Milton's 
style  therefore,  is  on  these  grounds  inferior  in  clearness  and  finish. 
There  are  too  aany  "colossal  involutions;"  too  many  repetitions  fnd 
classical  phrases  to  make  it  a  model  for  the  student. 

(2)   Faulty  Imggery. 

It  is  excessive,  crude  and  somewhat  overvrrou^ht.  The  too 
frequent  use  of  figure  and  principal  terms  seems  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  style  that  excessive  emphf.sis  has  in  elocution.  The 
very  end  aimed  at  is  defeated.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  reader  is 
on  the  line  of  mental  weariness.  The  uniforr.iity  is  oppressive. 
Scarcely  has  the  attention  been  called  to  an  image  or  a  series  of  images 
than  it  is  turned  to  consider  another.  In  the  multiplicity  of  the 
illustrations  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  discern  the  truth  to  be  illus- 
trated. Even  the  monotony  of  excellence  is  v/earisome.  The  principle  of 
contrast  must  enter.  This  is  especially  true  es  to  figure,  in  that  it 
is  a  use  of  language  eside  from  the  co  .mon  use.  If  the  uncommon  is 
made  coamon,  all  distinctions  are  effaced  and  the  style  is  as  flet 
as  a  Western  prairie.  The  faults  here  alluded  to  would  be  of  a  far  less 
serious  character  were  the  imagerj'  itself  of  a  poorer  type.  That 
sublime  and  well-governed  imagination  which  safely  carries  him  in  his 
Paradise  Lost  through  all  heights  and  depths  and  which  carries  the  reader 
with  him  seems  to  be  absent  here.  In  fine,  he  is,  in  his  prose,  working 
ina  sphere  in  which  there  i^  Jbpt  little  d_emand_f or _the  high^t  type 
le  constructive  iiie-^ination.  The  author,  however,  insists  ur-on 
calling  it  into~piey^  at  every  point.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  the 
failure.  The  times  were  too  stirring  and  the  questions  too  practical 
to  admit  of  any  fanciful  soarings  and  displays  of  art.  There  was  very 
little  of  the  poetic  in  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1540,  or  in  the  Common- 
wealth reactioh,  and  nothing  but  solid  prose  of  the  most  substantial 
order  would  meet  the  case.  Milton  sew  this  and  yet  with  his  poetical 
nature  yielded  too  much  to  poetic  instinct.  The  result  is  that  the 
iaa-gery  is_ foisted  upon  the  st^le  re thei^thsn  being  in  its  natural 
t^Xjeagj  The  art  is  too  evident.  Such  expressions  as  "new  vaJolted 
paganism",  "the  fangs  and  gripes  of  a  boiling  and  queasy  conscience 
are  as  much  violations  of  true  imagery  as    -.f  chaste  diction.  They 
are  an  awkward  attempt  to  introduce  the  metaphorical  v.hen  it  is  not 
demanded.  The  su^i  of  the  matter  is  well  expressed  by  Taine  es  he  v\Tites 
"Imagination  carried  him  away  and  enchained  him  in  metenhor."  Mr.  Patt- 
ison,  in  ds  recent  biography,  exalts  far  too  highly  ,  as  we  think  this 
imaginative  feature  in  .Jilton's  prose  style.  If  we  interpret  it 
aright,  it  is  void  of  special  literarj'  excellence. 
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JZ)   Personal  j^llusions  and  Invective 

It  is  quite  easy  for  us,  vith  the  character  of  Milton  and  his 
times  before  us,  to  discover  some  of  the  reasons  which  allured  hi-n  to 
indulge  in  such  invective.  His  feeling  tov/ard  many  of  the  existing 
evils  in  church  and  state  was  that  of  a  fiery  indignation.  His  soul  was 
vexed  by  the  prevailing  order  of  things.   Failing  to  drnw  a  sh»rp 
dividing  line  between  the  sin  end  the  sinner,  he  poured  out  his  wrath 
against  men  and  classes  with  nore  than  Cavidic  force.  He  exhausts  the 
language  of  abuse  and  often  descends  to  the  level  of  the  partisan  and 
public  scold.  Scarcely  a  page  of  his  controversial  prose  is  free  from 
this,  while  at  times,  entire  treatises  are  devoted  to  it.  Such  are  - 
The  Animadversions  and  The  Answer  to  Salmasius.  He  soeeks  of  bishops 
as  "ill-bred  sons"   "ravens  that  will  pick  out  the  eyes  of  Christians". 
He  alludes  to  the  "sauc  tongues  of  the  silly  Holland  scholar"  and  so 
on.  He  indulges  in  impvecations  as  Lsvid  did  without  fsvid's  reason  for 
it.  All  this  gives  to  hj.  >  prose  a  rough,  ragged  and  violent  chsrecter 
I  which  is  pjiything  tut  literary  and  nakes  it  impossible  for  it  to  be 
quoted  as  in  eny  sense  a  model  of  artistic  grace  and  neatness.  It  is 
military  and  menacing  in  its  tone  and  stirs  up  the  baser  passions  of 
the  reeder.  As  re  read  it  we  are  more  inclined  than  ever  to  endorse 
the  author's  "left-handed"  theory  and  allow  him,  in  the  sphere  of  poetyy 
to  indulge  his  strongest  feelings  with  Samson  the  gisnt,  sn^"  with  Satan. 
The  only  bright  side  to  all  this,  is  the  revelation  that  it  gives  us 
of  the  author's  passionete  hatred  of  vfhat  he  felt  to  be  vrrong.  Wh?.t  he 
despised,  he  despised  with  Saxon  intensity. 

The  discussion  of  Milton's  prose,  in  so  far  as   it  is  cora.TiendaHe 
is  now  in  place. 


LITF.RARY  MTJ^ITS  OF  STYLE. 

Prohe  passages  of  r&rest  excellence  are  found.  Such  ere  seen  in  his 
"Reason  of  Church  Government"  when  he  "invokes  that  Fternal  Spirit  who 
can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge";  when  in  his  -  Reform- 
ation in  England  -  he  appeals  "to  the  Triijne  God  to  aid  him  in  his 
work  f gainst  the  enemies  of  the  church."  So  especially  in  the  Areo- 
pagitica.  As  to  special  features,  we  notice. 

( l)  In;':enuou6ness  or  Sincerity  of  Style. 

He  was,  in  this  respect  the  Luther  of  his  cay.  He  w?s  in 
literature  i^at  Cromwell  w^.s  in  the  state.  V.^ist  he  thought  he  uttered 
with  all  his  heart.  This  lends  a  yi^ral  clearness  ta_his_sJ:yl>gi  which 
is  of  great  value  and  serves  to  make  it  rhetorically  clear  where  it 
otherwise  would  not  be. 

There  is  no  greater  need  in  prose  style  than  this  quality  of 
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naturalness  -  the  frank  expression  of  the  writer's  personality  in 
his  own  way.  So  potent  a  factor  is  this  in  the  sum  total  of 
qualities  that  it  serves  to  make  the  previous  literery  errors  some- 
what negative  in  their  effect.  It  involves  much  more  than  at  first 
sight  appears,  such  as,  the  writer's  individuality  as  a  man  and  an 
author, courage  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  his  own  con- 
victions} freedom  from  everything  in  the  line  of  the  mechanical  and 
servile  and  a  general  prevalence  of  what  is  healthful  and  attract- 
ive. No  man  has  stronger  temptations  than  the  v/riter  to  act  as  a 
mouthpiece  or  scribe  for  others  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
independence  and  with  no  one  is  ingenuousness  more  of  a  virtue. 
Just  to  the  degree  in  which  literature  is  time  serving  and  evasive 
it  is  worthless  either  in  a  practical  or  artistic  poiht  of  view. 
Milton  has  serious  faults  as  a  prose  writer  but  he  had  the  great 
exc^ellen^e  of  _Purit£.n  outspokenness.   If  the  writer  follows  the 
high  counsel  -  "To  thine  own  self  be  true,"  in  v/hatever  else  he 
fails  he  will  not  fail  in  securing  the  attention  and  respect  of  his 
readers.  Naturalness  is  conciliatory  in  its  effect. 

(2)  Directness  of  Purpose. 

Definiteness  of  idea  and  object  is  one  of  the  prime  prin- 
ciples of  wi'iting.  Everything  in  the  writer's  plan  must  have  a 
purpose  in  it  and  a  controlling  purpose.  In  the  etymological  sense 
of  the  word,  there  must  be  nothing  impertinent.  The  language, 
general  method  and  style  must  be  relevant  to  the  one  design. 
Few  authors  of  English  Prose  have  had  a  clearer  aim  in  their 
authorship  than  Milton.  His  pamphlets  on  questions  of  state  were  so 
closely  confined  to  that  topic  that  they  could  well  be  classified 
in  the  state  archives  of  England  under  the  head  of  civil  documents. 
His  treatises  on  ecclesiasticism  would  find  fitting  place  in  a  theo- 
logical library  as  those  on  the  divorce  question  would  injja  library  of 
social  science.  Whatever  the  topic,  he  never  yielded  the  grasp  he 
had  taken  of  it  until  he  had  done  with  it..  It  is  this  very  direct- 
ness of  purpose  and  procedure  that  made  his  tracts  at  the  time  so 
telling  and  awakened  such  bitter  opposition.  It  was  not  simply  be- 
cause he  opposed  despotism  in  politics  and  religion,  but  because  he 
offered  it  as  he  did  in  a  kind  of  challenging  manner,  just  as  John 
Knox  had  done  in  Scotland  and  Cromwell  did  in  Milton's  time.  In 
fact,  in  this  middle  period  of  iviilton's  life  -  the  prose  period  - 
his_s^/l^j;artook  of  the  character__of_the  -time.  It  was  ^gressiye 
and  martial.  He  aimed  his  words  as  the  Ironsides  did  their  muskets 
right  at  the  mark,  and  when  he  struck  the  target,  the  result  was 
visible.  -^-^^^Jt'*. 
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Here  again,  prose  style  may  learn  a  lesson  from  Milton 
to  the  effect  that  pertinence  is  a  literary  virtue,  that  nothing 
is  gained  by  indirectness.  Circumlocution  is  a  figure  of  speech 
and,  as  such,  is  exceptional.  In  the  writer  as  in  the  orator 
direct  address  to  the  audience  is  all  important.  This  argues 
clear  thinking,  a  clear  knov/ledge  of  the  subject  and  a  conception 
of  the  writer's  office  as  a  something  more  than  a  literary  past- 
ime. This  business-like  element  is  not  incompatible  with  high 
literary  art  and  is  a  healthful  protest  against  that  aimless 
writing  which  is  so  coiamon  among  us. 

These  two  qualities  lead  to  the  third  and  crov/ning  feature 
of  Milton's  style. 

(5)  Impassioned  Energy. 

Next  to  cle-rness  this  is  the  most  important  feature 
of  prose  style  and,  as  far  as  ^Hilton  is  concerned,  ranks  as  the 
first.  J^o  one  can  read  a  page  of  his  best  prose  apart  from  the 
narrative  portions,  and  not  be  profoimdly  impressed.  As  one  rises 
from  the  reading  of  such  a  forensic  treatise  as  -  The  Areopa- 
gitica,  he  feels  as  Cromwell  felt  who  after  its  perusal  proceeded 
at  once  to  establish  in  the  r-alm  by  official  statute  that  liberty 
of  speech  for  which  it  argued. 

"When  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,"  he  says,  "and 
blow  a  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say."  This 
has  f  soldierly  sound  in  it  and  speaks  of  the  masculine  cogency 
for  which  he  was  noted,  "though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were 
let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
unjustly  to  doubt  her  strength.  Vfho  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the 
worst  ina  free  and  open  encounter  I"  The  vigor  of  this  impassioned 
uttereuice  remincs  us  of  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  It  is  the 
old  Teutonic  spirit.  So  in  his  trenchant  discussion  of  the  divorce 
-.uestion,  after  remarking  that  St.  Paul  did  not  allow  the  right 
of  the  wo:nan  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  he  indignantly  asks 
"If  the  apostle  could  not  suffer  it,  into  what  mold  is  he  mor- 
tified who  can?"   Such  are  some  of  those  cogent  passages  to  which 
Macauley  must  refer  when  he  ssys,  "Not  even  in  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  the  great  poet  ever  risen  higher  than  in 
those  parts  of  his  controversial  works  in  Trhich  his  feelings, 
excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent."  There  was  everything  in  the 
nature  of  the  author  and  in  the  peculiar  cast  of  the  age  to  lead 
to  this  fiery  utterance. 

A  puritan  in  his  religious  tendencies  amd  a  republican 
in  his  politics,  he  was  obliged  to  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  the  prelatical  church  and,  on  the  other, 
the  despotic  rule  of  the  state.  His  liberal  and  catholic  nature 
was  profoundly  stirred  by  all  this  and  he  protested  against  it  by 


voice  and  pen.  He  saw  at  once  what  his  relation  to  the  age  was. 
It  wss  one  of  antsgonism  and  he  boldly  met  it.  It  was  no  time  for 
poetry  but  it  was  8  time  for  prose  end  above  all  for  a  fervid  snd 
effective  pros*.  No  later  writer  of  English  has  surpassed  him  at 
this  point.  He  used  "words  that  burn".  They  are  often  at  a 
white  heat.  Hence  his  language  is  full  of  sharp  rejoinder,  of 
^  fiery  invective,  of  the  boldest  forms  of  figure,  of  challenge,  pro 
test  and  accusation,  so  that  even  at  this  late  date  v.tien  the 
issues  at  stake  have  quite  disappeared,  the  render  is  aroused  by 
them  end  must  take  sides  in  the  questions  discussed.  Ji.lready  had 
the  author  defined  poetry  to  be  "sensuous  and  passions te"  Ijut  he 
rises  here  to  a  different  order  of  emotion,  end  expresses  his 
deepest  self.  In  all  this  liilton  was  himself.  His  forcible 
writing  is  but  the  manifestation  of  his  vigorous  spirit.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  impossible  for  Milton  to'have  written  one  of  the 
condensed  didactic  essays  of  Bacon  as  for  Bacon  to  have  penned 
one  of  those  passionate  appeals.  In  this  respect  he  wes  more 
nearly  anticipated  by  Hooker  although  devoid  of  that  philosophic 
dignity  by  which  the  earlier  vrriter  was  marked.  It  is  just  here 
most  of  all  that  Milton's  Prose  style  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
representati\'e  and  commendable.  It  is  so  in  its  impassioned 
force  and  may  be  consulted  by  the  student  as  an  example  of  the 
vigorous  element  in  style.  He  is  here  superior  to  any  of  his' 
predecessors  and  finds  in  Edmund  Burke,  Chatham,  Grattan,  and  the 
modern  British  orators  th^se  who  most  fitly  reproduce  him.   It  is 
|, the  true  oratorical  style  of  prose.  These  pamphlets  are  orations 
I  rather  than  treatises  or  dissertations.  They  would  have  sounded 
better  than  they  read. 

Here  again  we  come  in  contact  with  a  quality  of  prose  as 
excellent  as  it  is  rare.  In  common  vdth  naturalness  and  direct- 
ness of  purpose,  it  is  seldom  seen,  so  that  the  chfrge  of  dullness 
or  want  of  spirit  made  against  so  much  of  English  Prose  is  justly 
founded.  The  extreme  prevalence  of  the  newspaper  and  the  novel 
is  a  partial  protest  agrinst  this  so  called,  didactic  prose.  It 
is  prosaic.  The  infusion  of  this  impassioned  element  into  ordinary 
discourse  would  be  of  vital  value.  It  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  oration  or  to  fiction  but  have  consistent  place  in  all  forms. 
Genuine  feeling  is  potent  wherever  expressed  and  has  place  in  prose 
as  well  as  poetry. 

:ylilton  was  strongest  here  and  often  passed  the  line  of 
moderation  into  the  denunciatory  and  severe,  but  it  was  a  pardonable 
fault.  A  tame  insipid,  soulless  style  is  no  style  at  all.*  It  is 
a  far  more  dangerous  extreme  than  that  of  animation. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Areopfgitica  will  evince  this  vigorous 
earnestness. 

"Truth  and  understanding  are  not  such  wares  as  to  be  monopoliz  ed 
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and  traded  in  by  statutes  and  standards.  Vftiat  is  it  tut  a  servitude 
like  that  imposed  by  the  Philistines  not  to  be  allowed  the  sharp- 
ening of  our  ovna  axes  but  v/e  must  repair  from  all  quarters  to 
twenty  licensing  forges  I  I  could  recount  v.-hat  I  have  seen  and  heard 
in  other  countries  vriiere  this  kind  of  in.;uisition  tyrannizes.  It 
was  in  Italy  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo  a  prisoner 
to  the  In:iuisition  for  thinking  on  astronomy  otherwise  than  Fran- 
ciscan and  pominican  licensers  thought." 

i       "  Give  ae  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter  and  to  argue  freely 
according  to  conscience  above  all  liberties." 

"There  be  those  who  perpetually  complain  of  schisms  and  sects 
and  make  it  such  a  calamity  that  any  man  dissents  from  their  maxims. 
They  are  the  dividers  of  unity  who  permit  not  others  to  unite  those 
dissevered  pieces  ivhich  are  yet  wanting  to  the  body  of  truth." 

"To  be  still  searching  vrtiat  we  know  not  by  what  we  know, still 
closing  up  truth  to  truth  as  we  find  it,  this  is  the  golden  rule 
in  theology  and  makes  up  the  best  harmony  in  a  church." 

In  noting  therefore,  the  place  of  Milton  in  English  Prose, it 
may  be  stated  that  his  faults  and  his  merits  are  alike  prominent. 
In  studying  the  faults,  we  are  inclined,  at  first,  to  set  him  aside 
altogether  as  a  standard.  In  the  survey  of  the  merits,  our  views 
change  and  we  accord  him  a  leading  place.  There  is,  beyond  doubt, 
much  room  for  diversity  of  opinion  here.  In  diction  and  sentence, 
imagery  and  finish  of  style,  he  is  inferior.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  in  the  main  clear.  He  is  always  natural,  direct  and  forcible  so 
that  when  the  balance  is  struck,  it  is  found  to  be  largely  in  favour* 
of  the  author. 

It  is  because  hus  prose  exhibits  in  prominent  form  some  of 
the  indispensable  rjualities  of  style  that  we  accord  him  a  place  of 
prominence. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  well  expressed  it  in  the  striking 
passage. 

"He  was  in  his  style 

Naked  and  stern  and  to  effeminate  ears 
Perchance  even  harshtbut  who  will  dare  dispute 
His  strength  and  grandeur?." 

The  fact  is,  these  early  styles  -  those  of  Bacon,  Hooker  and 
Milton  v*ile  th^  will  not  bear  the  closest  critical  scrutiny, 
cannot  be  spared  from  the  language.  With  all  their  faults,  they  are 
typical.  They  are  sp  if ull  of  thought,  character,  dignity,  person- 
ality and  pov7er,  that  they  must  be  assigned  a  large  place  in  the 
area  of  English  Prose,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  even  \ihere 
these  able  len  were  weak,  they  might  have  been  strong  had  they  lived 
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two  or  three  centuries  later.  In  their  place  and  time  they  were 
representative  as  Addison  and  "Jlacauley  were  in  theirs. 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  history  of  our 
prose  that  its  first  exponents  were  men  of  such  mental  calibre 
and  that  its  first  productions  were  marked  by  such  depth  and  power. 
The  foundations  of  our  prose  were  thus  laid  so  deep  and  broad  as 
to  defy  every  assault  in  the  line  of  the  superficial  and  false, 
liVhatever  occasional  departures  raay  be  noticed  along  the  line  of 
English  Prose  from  this  original  vi^or,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
transient  and  indications  titLII  be  noted  of  a  speedy  return  to  the 
priTiitive  order  of  things.  It  is  not  in  the  Aracdia  of  Sydney;  in 
Burton's  Anatomy  or  on  the  Euphues  of  Lyly,  but  in  Hooker's  Polity 
Bacon's  E  says  and  Milton's  Samphlets  that  we  find  the  basis  of 
our  best  modem  prose.  We  shall  discuss  more  recent  and  more 
excellent  prose  writers  but  none  more  characteristic  than  these 
earlier  names.  Modern  prose  begins  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  Before  it  could  becofe  settled,  it  was  formative  and 
transitional. 
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